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ABSTRACT _ _ __ . 

The status of foreign language instruction. is 
reviewed and guidelines are offered for taking action at all 
educational levels to improve foreign language instruction 
nationwide. Foreign language instruct ion has declined since the 
1950 's when the federal government first commi tted funds to improve 
programs and train teachers. National needs , ^ proposed legislation, 
and the role of foreign languages i n_ uri i vers i t ies , high schools, 
middle schools, and elementary schools are summarized. It is 
reconunended that: (1) funds be committed at the federal level^ (2) 
high school and college accredi tat ion standards require th inclusion 
of foreign language instruction, (3) teacher cert i f icat ion 
requirements include foreign language prof iciency^(4| college entry ^ 
and- graduation recjui remen t s include foreign language prof iciency , (5) 
public schools provide foreign language instruction from middle 
school through high school, ( 6 ) language cur r i cula include cultural 
knowledge and skills, (7) high schools provide instruction _in_ less 
cbmmorily taught languages ?uch as Japanese and Russian, and (8) 
prdgrams be designed to introduce elementary school children to 
foreign languages. (RW) 
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PREFAGE 



Meeting ihc fareij^n ianguage crisis in the U.S.: Guidelines 
for action is intended to assist educators, policy makers, and 
concerned community members in impil em eating foreign 
language programs that can strengthen our nation's foreign 
language resources: its point of departure is the report of the 
President's Commission on Foreign Language and Interna 
tional Studies and other publications which document a 
serious decline in foreign language education in the U.S. 
Paralieiing this decline has been the increasing need for 
American professionals with sufficient fluency in a foreign 
language to communicate with their counterparts in other 
countries. 

The publication was commissioned by the National Cemer 
for BilingaaL Research, which was created by the National 
institute of Education to conduct research and disseminate 
information on_lahguage learning and language usej^n the 
United States. The author. Dr. Lester McKim, an eminent 
foreign language educator who has served on several national 
panels addressing foreign language issues, is uniquely 
qualified for the taste of providing guidelines for rheeting the 
nation's foreign language crisis. 

We are confident that Meeting the foreign language crisis 
in the U.S.: Guidelines for uction provides many useful 
recbmmendatiohs; we hope that some of these will be acted 
Upon and help contribute to the development of an adequate 
pool of professionals who can communicate effectively in 
languages other than English. 

— ... , 
National Center for Bilingual Research 



EXEGUTIVE SUMMARY 



in 1958 the Federal Government respbrided to growing 
evidence of inadequate foreign language instruciion in t^ 
nation's schools by passing the Nationail Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) with a commitment of funds for improvmg that 
instruction. Thousands of foreign language teachers, 
interested in becoming stronger teachers, attended NDEA in- 
' stitutes conducted in the United States and abroad. In addi- 
tion, the NDEA provided fiinds that could be used by (1) 
schools to modernize their foreign language programs; (2) 
states to provide foreign language instructional leadership at 
the state level; and (3) universities to strengthen their 
language research, area studies, ahd teacher training 

programs. _ : . _ 

By the beginning of the 1970s, the government had elimina- 
ted most of the NDEA funds. By 1978 it was clear that 
foreign language education was returning to the level oT the 
1950s. President Carter named the President's Commission 
on Foreign Language and International Studies to assess na- 
tional needs and to recommend government action designed 
to correct weaknesses they found. 

This document^ reflects the report; of the President's Com- 
mission and other publications; its prerriise is that (1) the 
United States needs to improve its abilities to communicate 
with people from other countries, languages, and cylturesU2) 
improved communication can enhance the chances for world 
peace; and (3j our econorhy, because it is dependent on our 
successful interaction with other cdUntries, can thrive only if ^ 
we rnove toward becoming rhbre of a rnuiti-lingual society. 

Universities and schools do not have the resources required 
to develop foreign language programs that will meet the 
needs of bUr society as we move toward the twenty-first cen- 
tury. Representatives Paul Simon (Illinois) and Leon Panetta 
(California) have proposed legislation that Jt5uld help move 
the United States toward adequate foreign language 
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resources. The President's Commission proposed more ex > 
tensive legislatibri. In spite of discouraging economic condi- 
tions in 1983 (indeed because of our highly unfavorable 
balance of trade), Americans should encourage national 
legislators to expedite provisions for governrnent support of 
irnproved language programs at all educational levels^ 

State departrhents of education can assume a leadership 
role by working for jpblicy legislation at the state and regionaj 
levels, such as relating secondary school and coHege or 
University accreditation to foreign language offerings and 
teacher certificatiori to language proficiency. They can a[sO 
encourage colleges and universities to require proficiency in a 
foreign language for entry into or graduation from the in- 
stitution, and they can encourage pubHc schools to develop 
long-sequence foreign language programs. 

Public school educators should use the growing trend of 
public support for foreign language instruction to press for 
needed improvements, not only In languages currently taught 
in our schools (mostly French, German, and Spanish)_but in 
languages rarely taught but of vital importance to the United 
States, for exarnple Chinese, Japanese, and Russian. 



INTRGbUCtlON 



At no time since the late 1950s has there been a greater need 
for a clear set of guidelines for people who make decisions 
that affect foreign language learning in the United States. 
During the 1950s, after Russia launched Sputnik, the U.S. 
Congress took action on America's inadequate foreign 
language education by passing the National Deferise Educa- 
tion Act (NDEA), which contained several support provi- 
sions for_improved ff reign language instruction. Language 
courses flourished for a few years at all levels, elementary 
school through university Universities deveioped foreign 
language teacher training seminars, institutes^ and graduate 
programs, as well as language and area centers: 

By the late 1970s, however, the United States had sUpped 
back into many of the same patterns that had alarmed na- 
tional leaders 20 years earlier: Fewer than one percent of our 
nation's elementary school smdents studied a foreign 
language; only about four pej;cent of our nation's graduating 
high school students studied more than two years of a foreign 
language; about one-fifth of our two-year colleges offered no 
foreign language instruction; The end result was that from 
1963 to 1974 there was a 44 percenl drop in the nurnber of 
college students enrolled in foreign language classes. 

This paper reviews the foreign language mstructibnal stene 
at all academic levels in the context of the international role 
the United States plays. It refers to publications that can pro^ 
vide more detailed information, arid it recommends actions 
that can correct some of the inadequacies of foreign" instruc- 
tional programs as they^are being conducted in the 1980s. 
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THE FOREIGN tANGUAGE CRISIS 
IN THE U.S. 



Illinois Congressman Paul Simon (1980) calls the current 
situation in the United States a *Toreign Language Crisis," 
Many educators;and legislators agree. In 1983, as in the 1950s 
when Congress passed the NDEA, the nation must again re- 
spond by giving special priority to math, science, and foreign 
language education: _ 

The NDEA response to evidence that the United States was 
falling seriously behind Russia in the technical and scientinc 
fields was due, in part, to the fact that few American scien- 
tists and technicians wer^ able to either communicate with 
their counterparts in Russia or to read the reports of impor- 
tant research in languages other than Erigli-^h. The NDEA 
provided funds to improve foreign language instruction, to 
train foreign language teacher trainers and other foreign 
language leaders, and to encourage area studies. Some 50,000 
foreign language teachers, including most current foreign 
language educational leaders, participated in NDEA-funded 
prograrns_._ _ 

But NDEA pro visions for ^oreign language support disap- 
peared during the 1970s. The irnmediate effect was that most 
state departments of education eliminated the position of 
foreign language supervisor, and universities dropped their 
foreign language teacher train^ing programs. Those actions, 
along with the generally unfavorable financial climate for 
education in the United States, eliminated or severly limited 
state and federal support systems for foreign language educa- 
tion, returning the nation to its current ''foreign language 
crisis."^ 

Congressman Simon's study of the situation led him to 
introduce H.R: 3231, the National Security and Economic 
Growth Through Foreign Language Improvement Act, which 
would provide $87 million in grants ta educational institu- 
tions to (1) fund model programs in elementary and secon- ^ 
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dary schools, (2) fund model programs in community 
colleges, (3) subsjdize study of less commonly taught 
languages or of languages beyond the second year in post- 
secondary schools, and (4) provide support for post- 
secondary Institutions that require foreign language study for 
graduation: 

Simon subsequently joined Representative Leon Panetta of 
California in sponsoring H.R. 5738, designed to improve 
translation and interpretation services avaiiabie to the U,S. 
Goverhrherit by providing for t^he est_abiishment of a Bureau 
of Language Services withiathe Department of State to be 
headed by an Assistant Secretary. 

Simon, Panetta, and other legislators who supplort these 
acts argue that the United States is no long^er THE super- 
power of the world; rather, it is but one of several power 
blocks. One effect of this change of status is Uiat Americans 
can no longer lim[t their communication to English as they 
negotiate important political, econorriic, or cUltural affairs. 
As a Japanese businessman told Simon, **The most impor- 
tant language to know is the language of the client." 
American political, economic, and cultural negotiators are 
handicapped when they can speak only English. j 

To overcome that handicap, the United States needs ^o 
develop pools of people in all professions who can com- 
municate with their counterparts in other nations. These 
resources already exist in other nations because virtuaHy all 
students are required to learn one Or more foreign languages: 
Gbm^ared with students in many other parts of the world, 
graduates of U.S. high schools and cojleges are found to be 
weak in their knowledge not only of foreign languages, but of 
geography, history, arid the current events of other nations as 

well. , ^ : ^. 

Life in the 1980s is more complicated than^t was during the 
1950s, arid it will be even more complicated in another 20 
years.' Our current elementary and secondary students will be 
the nation's leaders as we move Into the twenty-first century, 
if these students are to be equipped for their roles, everyone 
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with responsibiiities for making decisions that affect foreign 
language instruction must prioritize their resources to sup- 
port and improve programs. At the same time, state and na- 
tional legislators must recognize the need for change and 
create legislation that will encourage and support those 
educators as they strive lo improve our nation's current 
situation. 
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NATIONAL NEEDS/ 



PROPOSED LEGISLATION 



The responsibility for correcting deficiencies in i^erjcan 
education lies ultimately with American educators^ Those 
educators, however, are more likely tojake action jf they are 
encouraged by state and/of federal legislation backed 
financial support. Vocational education and education for 
the handicapped are two examples of programs not given 
adequate attention untjl they became nationd priorities with 
designated policies and funds to encourage and support ac- 
tion by local educators^ The NDEA was the largest progr_am 
the nation had mounted for the purpose of assisting specified 
academic areas, including foreign language instruction. In 
1958, the U.S. House of Representatives received the follow- 
ing message from Its Education and Labor Committee: ** As a 
nation we are not prepared linguisticaUy to exercise the full 
force of our leadership in the building of a peaceful world . . . 
America can lU afford to let this situation continue'' (em- 
phasis added). _ 

But the situation has continued. In his book, Simon 
documents the nation's needs and suggests legislation. House 
Resolutions J231 and_ 5738 are attempts to enaql needed 
legislation. Simon's findings are similar to those of the 
President's Cbmrnissibn on Foreign Language and^ Interna- 
tional Studies (1979), which recommended government sup- 
port for a wide variety of activities beyond formal education 
and interriatiorial exchange programs. The following is a 
summary of the Commission's recommendations: 

1. $67 iiiillioii, new money, for regional foreign 
language centers, summer institutes abroad, incentive 
funding to encourage foreign language instruction at 
all levels of education, establishment of international 
high schools, and a national assessment program. 

2. $2i million (up from $3.5 million) for model state 
programs, assistance in employing state specialists. 
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teacher development programs, and international 
school exchanges-all of these _ with a focus on 
elementary and secondary education. 
3 $97 million (up from $22 million) for higher educa- 
tion to establish new NDEA Title VI foreign language 
centers, to offer a variety of graduate and faculty 
post-doctoral feHowships, to subsidize needed 
research and to improve center libraries and facilities. 
4. $60 million (up from $42 million) to support interna- 
tional educational exchanges. 
The eommission further recommended that (1) wuh 
assistance from the federal gOveniment, each state name_3 
foreign language and an international studies specialist, _(2) 
that each state establish a state advisory committee for 
foreign language and international studies, (3) that state and 
regional commissions responsible for the accreditation of in- 
stitutions of higher education and the certification of^teachers 
make international education a major concern of all teacher 
training programs, and (4) that state governments en^ojarage 
foreign student enrollments in U.S. institutions of higher 
education by holding tuition for foreign students at the same 
level as Lt is for students from the state. 

The Commission also called on private foundations to 
enlarge their commitment and leadership in international 
educational exchanges and fund non-governmental clear- 
inghouses to encourage community world affairs organiza- 
tions and programs. In turn, American business and labor 
were asked to respond by giving more priority to foreign 
language and international studies training in their statt 

recruitment. . > 

The dollar amounts related to the recommendations ot the 
Commission seem exorbitant in the light of current debates 
on federal funds for education. Those amounts^ however, 
should be considered in the context of diminishing support 
for foreign language and international studies from all _sec- 
tors, private as well as public. The Commission fo.ind that: 



The Ford Fbuhdation. : . which provided about $27 million an- 
nually between i96G and 1976 for advanced training and research. in 
in ernational affaifs and foreign areas how cdhtributes only $3^ 
rnillibri a year for similar purposes. At the same time, federal support 
tor area Leniers aiid the Fulbright exchange program has been cut in 
half by a decade of inflation, and federally financed fb reign language 
any area fc-lowships declined from a peak of 2557 in 1969 to 828 in 
1978. Federal expenditures for univcrsity-based foreign affairs 
research declined from $20.3 million to $8.5 million, or 58 percent in 
c onstant doiiars. (p. 9) _ 

C ongressman Sirribri's concern is prorripted by the U.S. 
trade deficit. At the end of Worid War II, he states, the 
United States was the world's ecoribrriic superpower in terms 
ol technical know-how arid productive and transporting 
capacities. As other riatibris have recovered frbrti World War 
il and have becbriie irivblved iri wbrld trade, competition has 
St irfcned: 

in every year i mm 1954 to 1971, the IJriited States exported more 
lhah it imported. In 1971, however, we had a trade deficit of $2.7 
billion: Since that time, "we have had only two years with trade 
surpluses . ..the j97P trade deficit was a tenfold increase over 1971, 

up to $28.5 billion {p. 2\j 

And, Simon reports, the American economy is dependent 
un world trade: 

I Uu* of every eight American manufacturing >obs is dependent on ex- 
ports, and one of every three American agricultural acres is used to 
grow produce for export. Future policies must strengthen, riot 
;eoparUi/e, this importarit segmerit of bur economy, (p. 23) 
However, our industrial leaders lack, training to compete 
successfully on thejhternatibrial scene. The American Coun- 
L'l of Education (President'^ Cornmissibn on Foreign Lan- 
guage and Ihternatibrial Studies, 1979) reported in 1977 that 
>ur\eys il had conducted indicated some inajor problems: 
(a) very high perceritage of iridividiiaJs are still becoming 
presidents of multinational corporations without ever having had 
any international work experience and that many managers with in- 
icrnaiiono' responsi bilities had no internatiorial studies while at the 
universu\ . . that more than 75 pcrCent_of individoais receiving d^^ 
lorates iri Business Administration had not taken a single interna- 
tional business course during their graduate studies, (p. 127) 
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Simon is also concerned about the impressions that 
Americans make on people in other countries through travel: 
The unfortunate distinction of American travejer_s is that few 
have a working knowledge of any foreign janguage or an 
understanding of the differences in ways of thinking and 

acting that result from speaking another language: 

Wc are a nation ot travelers. One-tenth of our riation goes abroad 
each year. What a plus it would be for the United States if only ope- 
half or oTie-quarter of the tourists and students and armed service 
personnel visiting abroad, could speak another language wit^ 
minimal fluency. Instead of bfferidirig people, we would learn from 
them . . We send approximateiy 456.000 troops overseas, well 
equipped to use certain weapons. The chance that they will be called 
upon to use those weapons— happily— is smalj. However, the chance 
that they will have a chance to use German, Korean, or another 
language spoken where they will be stationed. Is almost 100 percent. 

(p: 58) , 

Simon calls for atteritibri to the nation's need for improved 
foreign language ihstructibri: 

:: there are some essentlal long-range answers. . . 5. A qaantam 
leap in the study of fdreigri languages, and with it. a sensitivity to 
other cultures, . . the Task Force on Inflation of the House Budget 
Committee, in 1979, recommended expansidri of exports and 
stimulation' of language study: * We are not adeqaatejy studying 
languages and cultures of other countries . . . and as a result we are 
nbi getting to know our customers. Not surprisingly, we do riot sell 
as well as we should.* (p. 26) _ _f _______ 

There is evidence that Americans are gaining some con- 
sciousness.of the seriousness of the situation: John R. Hub- 
bard and Robert A. RistaU of Eastern Michigan University 
report {Foreign Language Annats, April l^^ 
businesses respgridirig to their survey indicate an increased 
need for employees.with bilingual skills and that employers 
think highly of both the Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree combined with a foreign language minor and the 
Language and International Trade program as ways of 
preparing individuals for bilingual careers. 
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UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND THE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE CRISIS 



The American college and university systems have tradi- 
tionally set the intellectual tone for the nation. The American 
university system has largely met its challenge in terms of 
research on foreign languages, but it has fallen seriously short 
in its attention to foreigri language instruction. Relativelyjev^ 
colleges and Universities require foreign language competence 
for either entry of graduation. Many doctoral progrsans have 
no foreign language competency requirement, and, not sur- 
prisirigly, enrollments in foreign language classes are 
declining. 

The following scenario is typical of the s 
language instruction in liberi arts coneges: Foreign l^guage 
professors are preoccupied wuh literature and research, an 
inclination reinforced by tenure and promotion criteria. 
Graduate students and non-tenured professors frequently 
teach the language courses, leaving tenured professors free to 
teach literature. Consequently, tenured professors lose con- 
tact with and concern for the language courses, and teaching 
* language" loses status: Aitd, there is no tradition for college 
professors to work with their high school coHeagues. Those 
who do may jeopardize their tenure and/or promotion by Us- 
ing their time for such work rather than for research and 
publications: 

It is significant that two of the national leaders in the 
attempts to improve foreign language instructidn thrdugh 
support from the NDEA Jrorn 1958 to 1968, Kenneth 
Mllderberger and William Riley Parker, were scholars of 
English literature rather than scholar^ of similar status from 
fields of foreigri language literature. 

The NDEA did make a difference at the university and col- 
lege level, for example: 

• Some universities developed graduate programs pf 
foreign language education, some of which still exist. 



Research in language learning gained status. 

• American college overseas programs increased and 
have continued. 

• Foreign language educators, most of whom 
participated, in one or more of the NDEA-funded 
programs, founded the American Cduncil on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) in 1967. 
ACTFL serves as a national advocate for foreign 
language instruction and as an outlet for language- 
related research. 

• Goyerhmeht support led to an increase in the number 
of language and area centers on university campuses 
and in the riumber of languages taught. 

Despite progress made during the last two decades, Univer- 
sities and colleges have helped create the national foreign 
language crisis. Now they can assurne a leadership role to 
help solve those problems. Many improvements can be made 
without inordinate expenditures, such as: 

1. Include competency in a foreign lajogMage as a 
requirement for graduation. The United States is the 
only major country in the world that graduates col- 
lege students without competency in a foreign 
language. Without graduation requirements^ college 
enrbllrnehts remain low; without entry requirements, 
high school students are less inclined to elect foreign 
language study. There appears to be a trend toward 
reinstatement of foreign , language competency re- 
quirements for entry into or gr^duat^on from eoH 

If that trend continues, enrollments will increase and 
the national crisis wUl J^e^ased. 

2. Continue and extend the policy of offering advanced 
placement to students whose competence ini foreign 
language makes it possible for them to perform suc- 
cessfully in_ second-year college classes or beyond. 
Such placement encourages high school students to 
conHnue their study of a foreign language for rndre 
than two or three years; by beginning their college 
study in intermediate language classes, students find 




it easier to complete language majors or . strong 
minors, often as a support for such majors as 
business or iritefriational studies^ 
Develop language programs on foreign campuses. 
Colleges too small to develop their own programs 
should join a consortium of colleges. Many such con- 
sortia of colleges have been develoned and help, to 
assure quality instruction. Goileges can strengthen 
their overseas programs by: 

—requiring participating students to demonstrate 
adequate language proficiency to perform suc- 
cessfully in courses conducted in the target 
language. - _ - ^ ■„ 

—including instruction and experiences that wUl 
increase students' knowledge of the target 

culture in specified ways. 

— focusing student attention on current events and 
international affairs as reported in the media of 

the host_country. ^ 

—planning special programs for elementary and 
secondary school foreign language teachers. 
Review tenure and prdmbtidn criteria. eoUeges 
should assure that adequate credit is given proj'essors 
for language teaching and for their efforts to improve 
foreign language instruction in general through work 

with their high school colleagues. 

Review class assignments of tenured professors. 
Tenured professors should be required to teach 
lower-division language courses in addition to 
literature classes. 



THE ROLE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION IN THE HIGH SGHOOt 



Americans traditionally expect high schools to include 
foreign language instruction in tlj^ch^ curricula. J^^^ 
prepare foreign language teachers for instruction in high 
school rather than in middle or elementary schools^ 
Publishers prepare texts arid related materials for use at the 
high school level, though they may adapt them for m^^ 
school use. Many state and regiongd accreditation agenciesje- 
quire that high schools include foreign language instruction 
as a criterion for full accreditation. 

Despite the seemingly favorable conditions, as_compared 
with middle of elementary schools, eongressmari Simon, the 
President's Commission of Foreign Language arid Iritefria- 
tional Studies, the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, and foreign language educators in general con- 
sider the condition of_high school foreign lariguage teaching 
to be disgracefully poor: On the basis of earlier studies of 
high school enrollment, foreign language educators estimate 
that during any one year, only 18 percent of th^^ nation's high 
school students are studying a foreign language. In addition 
to low enrollments, other conditions led Sinion to include 
high school foreign language instruction as part of the 
foreign language crisis: c ^ r 

• Too few high school students continue the ^tudy ot a 
foreign language long enough to become proricient. 
Only four percent of the nation's high school 
graduates complete more than two high school years. 

• Many high schools have declining enrollments^ With 
fewer students in the school, it becomes more expen- 
sive to offer advanced levels of foreign language in- 
struction, arid those classes often disappear. 

• In many districts where middle schools offer foreign 
language instruction, such instruction is not coor- 
dinated with high school instruction. The lack of 
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cdbfdinatibn discourages students from continuing to 

more advanced levels. 

• The high school foreign language curriculum does not 
adequately reflect student needs in tenms of gaining 
an Understanding of culture and international rela- 
tions. Since college teacher preparation programs 
have this same weakness^ and dnce publishers pro^ 
• duce materials without adequate at^erition to culture 
and international relations^ the problem has not been 
solved by new teachers and materials: 
The current shortage of funds for education limits the 
actions that educators can take to improve the foreign 
language crisis in high schools. As with colleges^ the high 
schools must apply solutions that will not be iribrdiriately ex- 
peasive, and legislators must recbgriize their respbrisibility tb 
support secondary educatibri in general, and foreign language 
instruction in particular. Actibris that can relieve the fbreign 
Language crisis at the high schobl level and jpf epare students 
for their lives in the twenty-first century include: 

1. Increase enrbllmerits in foreign iaiiguage courses. 
High schbol admihistratbrsi'cbunselors, and foreign 
language teachers shbiild work cbbperatively to in- 
^crease erifollments. They should have detailed 
>kribwledge bf cbllege entry and graduation re- 
quirements or plans to inipose such requirements in 
the near future. They should select teaching materials 
and use teaching strategies that will result in com- 
petency in the various language skills and knowledge 
of the culture and international relations of the coun- 
tries whose lang^uages are taught. 

2. Inform the public jn general, and parents in par- 
ticular, of the importance of foreign language study. 
Each year during the National Foreign Language 
Week^ many foreign language teachers and other in- 
terested high school educators participate in activities 
designed to bring important information to the atten- 
tion of the public. AGTFL and many state foreign 



lahguag^e assdciatibhs Have developed guidelines for 
successful informatibri campaigns. For example:, the 
Washington Associ^iori of Foreign Language 
Teachers published 7>i^ Foreign Language Week Kji 
that has been widely used in that state. 

3. Support state Jegislatipn requiring ttiat every high 
school ihcliide foreign language instruction in its cur- 
riculum. Today, far too many small high schools of- 
fer rib foTeigri language instruction at all. 

4. Support district graduation requirements that include 
some competence in a foreign language^ 

5. Modify the foreign language curricuium to increase 
the number of course offerings. High school 
educators should develop foreign language programs 
that will provide: 

• at least one year of instruction from which all 
students can benefit^ 

• a three-year sequence for all cbllege-bound 
students or students who have special interests in 
foreign language study; 

• a four- or five-year sequence for students who 
have special interests and abilities and who may 
wish to specialize in foreign language study. 

Such sequences have been developed in some districts and 
cari be replicated without inordinate costs. The Bellevue, 
Washington, Public Schools developed a six-year sequence in 
French, German, and Spanish that has conti for thirteen 
years. The success of that program has rested on the follow- 
ing characteristics:^ 

1. The students ma,y begin their foreign language in- 
struction in Grades 7, 9, or during any high school 
year, _ 

2. The three-year junior high program in French^ Ger- 
rnan, .and Spanish is considered the equivalent of two 
levels, or two high school years.. Students move frorri 
the three-year program into Level Three or from 
Grade 9 into Level Two. 
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3. All teachers in each language group use the same 
series of teaching materials, though the junior high 
materials are adapted for the younger students^ 

4. Especially during the early years Of the program, 
teachers met frequently to share ideas for imprqvmg 
their instruction . They developed supplementary 
materials designed especially for -students in each 
junior high year and for Level Three in high school, 
including materials that focused on the target 
cultures. 

5. Junior and high school foreign language teachers 
developed an evaluation system that provided for 
monitoring of the program, assuring district and 
building decision makers that program and instruc- 
t'en-il goals were being met; that enrollments were 
continuing at a desirable level; and that students 



6. Teachers publicized their program, ensuring fh^ con- 
tinuing support Of other educators and of parefits m 
the district and encouraging the enrollment of 
students in beginning or co^ntinuing classes. 
In addition to the above recommendations, high school 
educators need to develop instructional programs iii 
languages that are rarely taught in our schools today but will 
be of vital importance to any country involved m interna: 
tional affairs as we move into the next century. Many schools 
offered Russian after Sputnik brought Russia to the con^ 
sciousness Of Americans, but most schools have now dropped 
that language from their curricula. Some schools have 
offered instruction in Asian languages, usually Japanese or 
Chinese, but with similar results. Nonetheless, distncts such 
as Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, continue their efforts to 
teach Asian languages, recognizing the importance of Pacific 
Rim countries in terms of our West Coast economy and ot 
our national security. Such districts need and deserve 
assistance from state and federal funds or from foundations. 
With such assistance, promising pilot programs can^ be 
developed. These programs can provide guidelines to help 
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other districts that wish to offer instruction in Asian 
languages, in Russian, or In other important languages hot 
now taught in our high schools. 

It may well be that the five most important languages in the 
world as we enter the next century will be Chinese, English, 
Japanese, Russian, and Spanish: Citizens of the United States 
will need a familiarity with all those languages that can only 
be gained if they are taught in our high schools^. If Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian are to gain the status of Spanish, high 
school educators will have to achieve a near miracle. Still, the 
need is there, and an increased effort is required. Prbgrarri 
development will have to go through the prbcedures putlined 
above in the description of the six-year program in Bellevue. 
It win be far more costly than instruction in French and Ger- 
man, but the importance of those languages is so great that 
government and foundation funds must be provided. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN 
THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 



For generations, American students went to elementary 
schools for eight years, then to a foUr-year high school. By 
1960, most districts had changed to a 6-3-3 plan, with 
students moving from elementary school to junior high 
school, which encompassed Grades 7, 8, and 9. Recently, 
many districts have joined a popular move to establish ''mid- 
dle schools,'' usually including Grades 6, 7, and 8. The fate 
of foreign language iristructidn programs has been influenced 
by these changes. Foreign language instruction is a trad^tiond 
elective offering in high school. That tradition tended to filter 
down to Grade 9 in the junior high schools, and foreign 
language instruction frequently was introduced in Grade 9. 

On the other hand, foreign languagejnstruction has never 
gained the status of tradition in our elementary schools, and 
that lack of tradition has extended, jn general, to Grades 7 
and 8 in the junior high schools. Educators have tended to be 
highly prescriptive as they deal with Grades 7 and 8, specify- 
ing a heavy load of requirements, much as they do in elemen- 
tary schools. Thus, when funds are low, teachers are difficult 
to find, students are restless, or the public calls for more 
**basic'' instruction for Grades 7 and 8, foreign language pro- 
grams are often dropped. 

With Grade 9 in the junior high schools, foreign language 
instruction was usually present as an elective, arid there was 
often a call for extending instruction to Grade 7 or 8. As mid- 
dle schools have developed, however, they have frequently 
become even more prescriptive thari the jUriidr high schools, 
leaving little or no time for foreign lariguage instruction. This 
trend poses a serious thjeat to adequate foreign language in- 
struction in the United States. European educators take jt for 
granted that children will begin studying a forejgn language 
by not later than Grade 6. Instruction at that age assures a 
long sequence of instruction in one language and makes it 
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possible for interested students to complete several years of 
instruction in rripre than one foreign language: 

Foreign language instruction clearly belongs in the middle 
schools, and it can be offered without inordinate costs if mid- 
dle school educators are willing to adopt a more flexible 
philosophy concerning requirement! for middle-school 
students and are willing to reccfgni^ the importance of 
foreign language competency.* Middle school educators 
planning foreign language instructional programs should:^ 

1. Allow more than one year for students to achieve one 
'ievel" of foreign language work, a level beirtg;^ de- 
fined as the equivalent of one year of high school 
work. Middle schools with daily 40-mjnute periods 
should be able to complete two levels in_ three years, 

2. Either require foreign language instruction for all 
students or develop an overall schedule that alio ws_ all 
students the option of foreign language instruction 
without forcing a choice between instruction in a 
foreign language and another elective that attracts 
many students, frequently musjc. 

3. Allow as much time for foreign language instruction 
as is allocated to other academic subjects: frequently 
40 minutes a day, five days a week. 

4. Adopt teaching materials that are a middle-school 
portion of the series used in the high schools to which 

; the students will go, but which are adapted, or can 
readily be adapted, for appropriate use with the 
younger students: 

5. Work with high school foreign language teachers to 
assure a smooth transition for students as they move 
from middle school to high school instruction. 

6. Design a system of evaluation that will provide data 
useful for monitoring and adjusting the program. For 



•Readers are referred to the description above of the Bellevue Public 
SchooKs six-year program, beginning in Grade 7; 



example, it will be useful to Have an annual record of 
student performance oh a district test, of student 
enrollment in foreign language classes, of student 
retention in the program from one level to the next, 
and indications of public support. It is also useful to 
administer an objective measure of student attitudes 
from time to time, perhaps once every four or five 
years. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUGATION 



During the 1950s, teaching foreign languages in the 
elementary schools (FLES) was considered and often tried in 
districts across the country. For many reasons, most FLES 
programs died during the late l96Ds. Once again, however, 
parents are calling for foreign language instruction for their 
children. The recently published report by the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in. Education (1983) also calls for 
foreign language instruction in the elementary grades: 

Achieving proficiency in a foreign language ordinarily requires 
from four to six years of study and should, thererore, be started in 
the elethehlary grades. We befifeve jt is desirable that students achieve 
sucHl>roficiency because study of a foreign language introduces 
students to non-English-speaking Cultures, heightens awarjmess and 
comprehension of one's native tongue, and serves the nation's needs 
in commerce, diplomacy, defense, and education, (p. 26) 
Elementary educators who are considering implementatidn 
of a FLES program should consider the history of FLES pro- 
grams of the 1^9505 and work to guard againsp<5hditions that 
caused those programs to fail. At the same Ume, they should 
benefit from the experiences of that time to help assure qual- 
ity foreign language instruction. 

In spite of the best of intejitions, the FLES programs of the 

1960s died for a number of reasons, including: 

1. Unreasonable expectations. Enthusiastic proponents 
developed expectations on the part of parents, 
children:^ and educatdrs that they were not able to 
/ meet. People who had observed the ease and 
naturalness with which small children learn other 
languages when they live4n foreign countries claimed 
that similar results cduS^e achjeved in the classroom 
with a minimum of instruction. Since elementary 
school childreff tend to accept cultural differences 
quite easily, FLES leaders reasoned that children in 
their programs would become literally bicultural after 
a long sequence of instruction. 
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2: i:ack of program coordination. The instructional pro- 
gram did not often become a part of a long sequence. 
After elementary instruction, lasting for varying 
amounts of time, students moved on to junior High 
schools where there was either no language offered in 
Grade 7, so the students were not able to coritiriue, or 
there was a program that had^noLbeen articulated 
with the FLES program, and FLES students started 
over again. 

3. Shortage of Instructional resources. There was 
generally a lack of qualified teachers and appropriate 
leaching materials. The greatest progress in terms of 
proficiency, students' attitudes^ and cultural insights 
appear^ to be in classes where the regular teacher 
was qualified to teach the language and was able to 
relate the FLES instruction to teaching in other sub- 
ject areas. Since such teachers were (and are) rare, 
districts hired FLES specialists to conduct instruction 
in the regular classrooms for a few rhijiiites a day, 
often less than five times a week; or teachers watched 
television instructional programs with their children 
and tried to handle the follow-up iristriictibri sug- 
gested by the television teacher. 
As the novelty of FLES programs wore off, many districts 
discovered that they were investing a considerable amount of 
money for instruction that did not seern to be working. In- 
eviiably. as resources became rnore scarce, those districts 
soon dropped their FLES programs. 

There were so many different kinds of FLES programs 
during the 1960s that it is difficult to generalize about instruc- 
tion at that level: The FLES program in_ Bellevue, 
Washington^ was different from most other FLES programs 
in the Northwest, but Its history and eharacterisLics were 
similar to those in some other parts of the United States^. A 
brief look at the history of that program will be iristfuctive. 

The program started in isolated classrooms during the 
195()s: It was formalized in the early 1960s when a Idcally- 
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produced television program became available; the district 
employed specialists to visit classroorris arid reirifbrce the in- 
struction frorh the television program. Later, the television 
program was dropped arid a staff of about fifteen specialists 
visited all Grade 5 arid 6 classrobnis for 30 minutes, three 
times a week. Meariwhile, the district was having serious 
problems with fpreigri lariguage instruction at the junior high 
level, so riiost FLES graduates were unable to cqntjnue in 
Grade 7; those who cbuld almost always started over as 
though rib iristrUctibri had ever taken place. 

After a careful assessment of the elementary and junior 
high programs and consideration oTthe cost ojJhe Fl^S p^ 
gram, BellevUe decided to use the resouj-ces being spent for 
FLES to develop a strong junio^ high program that would 
lead smoothly into high school, making six years of instruc- 
tibri available in three languages: The FLES program was 
dropped. 

Now, during the 1982-1983 school year, enthusiastic 
parents are paying specialists to offer instruction to eleriieri- 
tary children before or after school in at least six of Bellevue's 
elementary schools: Naturally, the parents, specialists, and 
children in those schools hope the program will cbritiriue bri a 
permanent basis with district support. 

The recent surge of interest in Bellevue reflects siriiilar at- 
titudes in many parts of the nation. Near BellevUe, the 
Mercer Island Public Schools have fbr several years 
cooperated with parents interested iri spbrisbririg a before- or 
after-school FLES program. Pbrtibns bf that program have 
now moved into the regular school day. City systems, such as 
Los Angeles, Baltimore, arid Washirigtbri, D.C., report ef- 
forts to establish FLES prbgrarris. At least two language 
camps for elementary-age children were held during the sum- 
mer,. 1983, iri Tacbnia, Washington— one sponsored by the 
Pacific Lutherari Uriiversity, and the other by the Annie 
Wright Schbbl. The Language Schooh in Seattie, 
Washirigtbri, has been unable to meet demands for afternoon 
arid Saturday schools for children: 
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As public demands for a renewal of FtES programs 
mount, elementary educators should: 

1. Plan programs whose jtated goals can be met within 
limits imposed by time, personnel, resources, and 
other teaching conditions. Since there are ribj*stan- 
dard" FLES programs; educators have some^ flexibil- 
ity in terms- of goals;_instructional objectives arid 
parental expectations. For example:. 

The Portland; ©regon; Public Schools are cori- 
sidf^ring FLEX; a program that would introduce 
students to /flrwgwflfges, (rather than a single language) 
and involve students in a variety of larigUage/cUltural 
experiences. The major goal for sUch plrdgrams is 
usually to increase student awareness of arid interest 
in other languages and cUltUres. 

Summer camp prbgrariis are Usually /immersion V 
in nature. Students live the target language and 
culture for a few hours a day, or day and night for_a 
few weeks. Students iri iriiriiersidri programs may 
develop a feeling for the target language and culture 
that will lead them to further study in middle or high 
school, but such prograriis are usually separate from 
any public schools arid cannot be expected to ar- 
ticulate with therii. u 

A fcNv public schools in the United States have at- 
tempted to replicate the French/EngHsh bilingual 
education prograrri developed in Montreal, Gariada^ 
Teachers flUerit iri both languages teach language 
skills iri both arid conduct_ their instructional pro- 
grams for other subjects in both^ teaching during the 
riiorriirig iri drie language and during the afternoon iri 
t_he other. 

2. Develop proficiency-related programs with the saitie 
kinds of careful planning required for other sequen- 
tial programs, eurriculum planners should cortlnlit 
time from the regular school day for the jristructidn, 
thereby demonstrating their coriiriiitmerit td the pro- 
gram and making it available td stUderits whd may be 
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liriable to attend berore or after school. 

They should take the same care in efnpldying 
qualified teachers that they would in other specialized 
areas, sUch as aft of fnusic. 

They shbUjd pfovide cafeful insefvice for 
dassfobfn teachers, if those teachers are expected to 
do any follow-up teaching. Regardless of the 
classroom teachers' responsibility for actual language 
instruction, it is vitally important that they under- 
stand the purpose of the program. 

They should involve foreign language teachers 
from the mjddle and high schools which their students 

J"i_°^4?^ l9_8^^_ ^^^_^^P_PPI^_9f ^hose 
teachers arid to assure that the instruction following 
the FLES experience will build on the proficiency of 
the students. 
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SUMMARY OF REGOMMENDATIONS 



This review has provided some data that ddcument the 
need for improved foreign language instruction in the United 
Slates and has referred to publications with further documen- 
tatian: This section summarizes recommendations detailed in 
the document and constitutes a guideline for action by^ deci- 
sion makers, concerned educators, and other community 
members. 

1. Promote national legislation^ such as H.R. 3231 
sponsored by Congressman PaUl Simon, and H.R, 
5738 sponsored by Congressman Leon Panet^a. 
Without the commitment of funds at the natjonal 
level, there is little hope that the foreign language 
crisis can be remedied, especially in relation trf 
teaching long sequence in public schools similar to 
those regularly taUght in European schools^, to 
teaching languages rarely found in secondary schools 
today, to encouraging universities to strengthen their 
ijistrUctiorial prdgrams and requirements^ 

2. Promote state and regional accreditation standards 
for high schools and colleges that require the inclu- 
sion of foreign language instruction. 

3. Promote state teacher certification requirements that 
include some proficiency in at least one foreign 
language. ^_ 

4. Promote entry and graduation requirements for col- 
leges that include some proficiency in at least one 
foreign language^ 

5. Encourage universities to recognize language teaching 
and participation by language professors in language- 
related research and program development as impor- 
tant criteria for tenure and prombtibn. 

6. Develop foreign language programs in the public 
schools that begin with the first year of the middle or 
junior high and continue through high school in at 
least one of the comrribnly taught languages: 




Support foreign language teacher efforts to develop 
curricula that will result in measurable skills 
knowledge of the culture and international relations 
of the countries whose languages are taught, 
support instruction at the high school level in such 
important languages as Chinese, Japan^, and Russian. 
Support efforts to introduce elementary school 
children to foreign languages and cultures through 
carefully designed FLES programs. 
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